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The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 282.) 


But whatever may be the points of resem- 
blance between the confused chaos of religious 
faith in England at the birth-time of Quaker. 
ism, and that of political belief in France now, 
this much is certain—that there was the reli- 
gious chaos, and that without it there would 
not have been the Quakerism. Not that Qua- 
kerism was in itself a chaotic production ; it 
“was rather a reaction against the chaos, natu- 
ral, and indeed necessary. The orthodox of 
those days considered it, it is true, a system 
of spiritual anarchy, an organization of fanati- 
¢tism—as foolish and lawless in their eyes as 
ig the organization of labour in the opinion of 
our economists. Still, even they allowed that 
itwas an organization which could not have 
been, had there been no anarchy needing to 
be organized. If the old landmarks of out- 
ward authority had not been so defaced and 
destroyed, Fox and his followers would not 
have sought so earnestly for the inward light ; 
but in order to perceive that their faith in this 
light within was not, as is so often stated, the 
development of the spirit of disorder and law- 
lessness then so prevalent, but rather the as- 
sertion of the old eternal truths of law and 
order, which that age found itself forced to 
make, and could only make in this particular 
manner, we must look for a short time at the 
work which these first Quakers had to do; the 
maierial they had to work upon, and the tools 
they had to work with. 

Let us transport ourselves back exactly 200 
years to the Spring of 1652, and fancy our- 
selves on the bleak moors bordering between 
Lancashire and the West Riding. A_ wild 
country it is, even now, with its large manu- 
facturing villages perched on the hill-tops 
affronting its natural loneliness, their inhabit- 
ants hunting after gain with a fierce sternness ; 
but it must then have been yet wilder and 
more desolate, and few travellers would ven- 
lure across it unarmed. Yet there, toiling 
along, we should have seen some three or four 
men, young in years, but grave in gait and 
earnest in countenance, and, but for the lack 
of swords, having the look of disbanded Iron- 
sides. Or, at the first glance we might take 
them for vagrants, their clothes were so travel- 
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worn; their leader, if leader they had, had 
just been taken up for one, but “ he is not a 
vagrant, by his linen,” said the constable, and 
so he was set at liberty to travel on with his 
friends on foot through dirt and mire, taking 
little thought where they laid their heads, ofien 
spending their nights “on ferns or brachens, 
on commons or in a wood, where it was very 
wet and rained exceedingly.” And yet, if we 
look at them, it is plain they are not vagrants, 
for they walk on as men having a purpose, as 
though they had business to transact on God’s 
earth, if not in man’s market-place. They 
have a word for every one they meet, and it 
is not a word that is heard unheeded ; for “as 
they passed along, they warned all people, 
wherever they met them, of the day of the 
Lord that was coming on them.” Walking 
out of some country town a few days before, 
‘a company of fellows followed me,” said one 
of them, “and asked me, ‘What news?’ | 
bid them repent and fear the Lord.” 

Most men were newsmongers in that year, 
1652, but already fancying themselves God- 
fearers, the need to repent would indeed be 
news to them; though the startling message 
that the day of the Lord was coming upon 
them, they would not hear with much wonder, 
for there were such deeds and destructions in 
those times that they could little tell what a 
day might bring forth; and so, though some 
of these men’s hearers seemed as if struck with 
a blow, some grateful as if for good tidings, 
and many answered them with threats and 
abuse, few received them with ridicule. 

However, on they trudged, regardless alike 
of praise or threats, till one of them, yet more 
sirange-looking than the rest, for he was cased 
all in leather, separated from his eompanions 
and began to toil up a mountain side. The 
path was steep and the traveller jaded, but at 
length he gained the height, and, casting his 
eyes over the wide expanse northward, seemed 
lost in thought, till his eyes glistened and his 
face lighted up, as it were radiant with hope 
and joy. Was he revelling in the beauty of 
the landscape, picturing to himself the peace- 
ful loveliness of the dales below, or the sub- 
limity of the mountains in the horizon? Pe- 
destrians in search of the picturesque were 
not plentiful in those days ;—but our pilgrim 
shall speak for himself, 

‘* As we travelled on we came near a very 
great and high hill, called Pendle Hill, and I 
was moved of the Lord to go up to the top of 
it, which I did with much ado, it was so very 
steep and high. When | was come to the top 
of this hill | saw the sea bordering on Lanca- 
shire, and the Lord let me see in what places 
he had a great people to be gathered. As | 
went down I found a spring of water in the 
side of the hill with which | refreshed myself, 
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having eaten or drunk but little in several days 
before.”* 

Moved to climb up a hill side in order to 
see in what places the Lord had a great peo- 
ple to be gathered. Had the Lord then no 
people, was His kingdom desolate, till it pleased 
this moon-struck vagrant to fancy himself to 
be moved to climb and stare? rather, was not 
his brain, poor man, weak with fasting? for 
he confessed he had eaten and drunk but little 
for days past. Nevertheless this poor climber 
was moved to some purpose, and his prophetic 
glance over that dale country was justified by 
the result ; for at the sound of his preaching 
and that of his companions large numbers of 
those dalesmen separated themselves from 
their fellows; became a distinct people before 
God and in the sight of men ; gathered strength 
through the borders of the land; and fenced 
themselves from the rest of the world by a 
partition, a boundary wall, of which the ruins, 
at least, are yet remaining. 

This pilgrim was George Fox on one of his 
earliest preachiog journeys ; and this climb up 
Pendle Hill was a crisis in his life; for in the 
words of William Penn-—probably telling the 
story as he had heard it from his own lips— 
‘“‘ He had on this very high mountain a visita- 
tion of the great work of God in the earth, 
and of the way that he was to go forthina 
pubfic ministry to begin it, He saw the people 
as thick as motes in the sun, which should in 
time be brought home to the Lord that there 
might be but one shepherd and one sheepfold 
in all the earth :” so that “ upon this mountain 
he was moved of the Lord to sound out His 
great and notable day as if he had been ina 
great auditory, and from thence went north as 
the Lord had shown him; God in most places 
sealing his commission with the convincement 
of some of all sorts, as well publicans as sober 
professors of religion ; so that after the know- 
ledge of God’s purging judgment in themselves, 
and some time of waiting in silence upon Him 
to feel and receive power [rom on high to speak 
in His name, sometimes in markets, fairs, 
streets, and by the highwayside, they called 
people to repentance, and to turn to the Lord 
with their hearts as well as their mouths.” 

And if, disregarding the quaintness of their 
phraseology, we search into the real meaning 
of these descriptions, this “ mighty convince- 
ment” will not surprise us. ‘ To turn to the 
Lord with their hearts as well as their mouths” 
was the need, as was lip service and mouthing 
the fashion of the day. Those deep feelings 
which had stirred the souls and nerved the 
arms of the Puritans till they had pulled down 
crown and crozier, had forced out for them- 


* “ Fox’s Journal,” p. 72. 
+ Penn’s Preface to “ Fox’s Journal.” 
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the United States interchange in a year pro-|time, the emery is worn smooth, the packets 
duce worth about $200,000,000. ‘The exports|are taken out, and the needles are dressed 
from Great Britain to this country are nearly | with fresh emery, oil, and soap ; and another 
one-fifth the value of British exports to all|eight hours’ mangling succeeds. From this, 
parts of the world, the needles come out dirty enough, and smell. 


selves so full an expression, that now the ex- 
pression was more full than the feeling. What 
with Loag Parliaments and assemblies of di- 
vines, presbyters wrangling with priests, and 
a host of sectaries striving to outdeafen both, 














the talkers were at the top, for Cromwell had —_—_— ing horribly; but they are capable now of 
not as yet silenced them, and men were getting From Household Words. | showing their brightness. They are washed 
tired of talk. Politically, all old authorities NEEDLES. with hot water and cleansing materials in iron 


were abolished, and no new ones as yet estab- 
lished ; the right divine destroyed on the scaf- 
fold ; the right hereditary only the year before 
levelled to the ground at Worcester, and my 
Lord Protector with the right of might and 
intellect as yet merely looming in the distance. 
And spiritually, affairs were no better: the 
lamps which had lighted the ancestors of these 
men on their path through life were extin- 
guished, or under a bushel ; they themselves, 
running after solemn leagues and covenants, 
fifth monarchies, and the like, were knocking 
one against another rather than making way, 
till they were willing enough to give heed to 
those who, turning them from these distracting 
will-o’-the-wisps without, directed them to the 
light of Christ within. Not but that the talk- 
ers of the day were in earnest, or at least 
believed themselves so ; doubtless they fancied 
their formulas the sole rule of life, and, for the 
sake of them, most were ready to kill, and 
many to be killed: but in fighting the battles 
of the Lord, though they might have staked 
their all, they had won as well as lost, till now 
not seldom they were fighting for their win- 
nings rather than for their cause. The pres- 
byterians were jostling the prelatists out of the 
pulpits, and the independents were invading 
both; and the question was quite as much, 
*“Who shall get the living?” as “ Which is 
the way of life?” ‘Is there then no way in 
which the God-fearing man can trustf{ully 
walk? Must Christ’s Gospel, the bread of 
salvation, offered without money and without 
price, be always this bone of contention to be 
thus quarrelled for?” These also were ques- 
tions which must have been asked, and we are 
almost tempted to wonder that the answer was 
not more often—‘ there is neither way nor 
need of it, this Gospel is but a dry bone,” that 
all this religious expression, so often degene- 
rating into cant, was so seldom changed into 
infidelity. ‘That it was not so changed must 
have been owing in great measure to the alli- 
ance of Church and State ; the high professing 
Roundheads had pulled down both, and so the 
gay Cavaliers, the men of the world, took re- 
fuge in the ruins of the Church ; scoffing, not 
as they otherwise would have done, at the 
principle professed, but at what seemed to 
them the hypocrisy of the professors. But 
there were others to whom the ruined Church 
was no refuge ; not men of this world, but re- 
garding this world only as a passage to the 
next; spiritual guidance and heavenly know- 
ledge were the desire of their hearts: they 
were willing to sell all and follow Christ, could 
they but find Him,—but where, and how? 
There were so many guides, and they told 
such different stories. 


pans by boys, who seem to enjoy the shaking 
and boulting of the needles with real zeal, 
The next boy we noticed was seven years} When clean, the needles are tossed into saw. 
old ; a little fellow hired by the woman under } dust, and tossed about in it, until they are dry, 
whom he worked. ‘ This boy,” we were told, | and then the sawdust is tossed out from them; 
“earns his living by spitting. He is not an|they are tossed into bundles, and sent to the 
American ; yet he passes his days in spitting.” | manufactory, to be sorted and put up (or sale, 
Before him lay bits of wire almost as fine as} We shall not come back to the unsavoury 
hairs : and these wires he was running through | mill any more; so we will ask what that boy 
the eyes of the twin needles which had come| is doing ; and how any stone-breaking can be 
from the punch. He runa wire through each | necessary to the making of needles? He is 
line of eyes, ‘ spitting” two dozen or so on his| breaking into smaller pieces those not large 
two wires. A woman, whose wrists and arms| white stones, from which emery powder comes, 
were obviously of unusual strength, received| We follow this barrowful of pieces into a little 
these spitted needles, laid them on a prepared | shed, and find that the water-power is work. 
steel plate, and filed off all roughness on both| ing, up and down, the pestle of a great mortar, 
sides. ‘The twin needles had yet to be sepa-| where the boy’s fragments are broken into 
rated, and the fragments of flattened steel sur-| dust. A man is sifling what comes out of the 
rounding the heads to be removed. This was|mortar, and returning whatever will not go 
done by a woman close at hand, who sat be-| through his sieve. 
fore her little anvil, filing with precision be-| Once more in the manufactory, we find the 
tween the rows of heads, so that they separated | faulty needles separated from the perfect, 
easily ; and then, by another movement, clear- | Among so many, some must be broken, some 
ing away all extraneous bits and sharp edges, | bent, some with bad eyes or dull points, We 
delivering her spitsful of needles complete in| inquire what becomes of the refuse, which is 
form. called “scrap ;” and the answer appears to us 
They are still rough and rusty-looking ; and, | so curious that we are glad we did not miss 
what is worse, they are soft;—so soft as to|the information, The bright needles, which 
bend with a touch. The hardening comes| happen only to have lost their heads, are ea- 
next. They are heated, in batches, in the|gerly bought by picture-frame makers, and 
furnace, and, when red hot, are soused into a| cabinet-makers. ‘They are invaluable for de- 
pan of cold water.—Next, they must be tem-|licate fastenings, for veneering, and where a 
pered ; and this is done by heaping them (all | nail is wanted of extreme fineness and without 
lying the same way) on a very hot metalja head. ‘The rest of the “scrap” is equally 
plate, where a man with a metal slice, called| prized for another object,—for making gun- 
‘‘a knife,” in each hand, shifts them inces-| barrels. It is sold by cart-loads, as the finest. 
santly backwards and forwards, upon each | tempered steel that gun-barrels can be made 
other, taking care that all get, as nearly as|of. What an idea this gives,—or would give, 
possible, an equal quantity of heat. If any|if we could receive it,—of the extent of the 
get too little, they bend in the using; if too| manufacture ! 
much, they break. As they turn blue upon| The manufacture is now complete; but the 
this plate, they are removed, the shade of| making ready for sale exhibits a miracle of 
blueness showing when they are tempered | dexterity ; at least, to unpractised eyes. 
enough. A handful of needles, lying all manner of 
The polishing remains to be done. The| ways, is put into a tray, which is shaken 
best needles are polished no less than six | backwards and forwards, until the needles lie 
times ; and there are three stages of polishing|all one way. ‘Those whose points lie left, 
for all. The final scouring is the most em-| from those whose points lie right, are sepa- 
phatic affair. ‘To see it, we must find ourselves| rated. A little girl spreads a heap on her 
at the mill again. The water power there| counter into a rough row, wraps a bit of cloth 
appears to be moving half-a-dozen mangles :| round the forefinger of her right hand, shakes 
and very like mangling the process is. Ona/the needles a little, and brings out a batch, 
very coarse cloth, which lies upon another| with their points sticking lightly in the cloth, 
coarse cloth, needles are spread, to the num-|and their heads supported by her other fore- 
ber of forty or fifiy thousand, Emery dust| finger. These she lays aside, and does the 
is strewed over them: oil is sprinkled upon] same thing again, until all are separated. A 
them, and soft soap is daubed by spoonfuls on| heap is thus separated more quickly than we 
the cloth. ‘The whole precious mess is then| can tell how it is done. But these needles are 
rolled up compactly, and tied at both ends,|of different lengths. How should we set about 
and round and round, as tight as pack-thread| sorting them? Certainly not in the actual 
can bind it; and we have before us a disgust-| way. ‘The operation just described is called 
ing black “roly-poly’ dumpling. Several of|‘ heading.” ‘his is called “ handling.” A 
these are put into one of the mangles, where| narrow piece of wood, like a thick flat ruler, 
they roll to and fro for eight hours. By that] is heaped with as many needles as will lie upon 


(Concluded from page 283.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Trade with England.—Great Britain and 
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jt, almost from end to end. A woman feels | pointing is done by one at a time being held | adapted to be propelled by hand, on which one 
along both sides with the lower edge of her /to a revolving cylinder of a grit-stone brought |or two persons at a time may travel at the 


hands, and lifts from the rest with her little} from Bristol; and then there is another rub- 
fingers and the palms of her hands, the longest | bing against a “ buff,’—a cylinder covered 
needles, which she places on one side, Then|with leather dressed with emery. The eyes 
follow the next longest, which she places on|are punched separately, and by repeated 
the other side. It is altogether an affair of|strokes; and pains are given to the finishing 
tact ; and fine must be the touch, and long the | of the head, by flattening its sides, and filing 
experience, required to do such sorting with|all smooth. ‘The process is nearly the same 
accuracy. with packing-needles ; but, as we know, their 
Then, we arrive at the seat of another won-/ pointed ends are considerably flattened and 
derful woman, who is pronounced by her em- | bent. 
ployer the most rapid worker he has ever seen.| We must deny ourselves the pleasure of de- 
Her business is to count the needles into|scribing the other manufacture which goes on 
quarter hundreds, and paper them up. The|in the same place,—that of fish-hooks. The 
squares of paper lie ready; the needles are| pattern-books of the concern show specimens 
before her. She separates twenty-five of them, | of all sorts, from the strong cod-hook, for the 
whips them into a paper, and counts again| Newfoundland Banks, and the salmon-hook 
with incredible rapidity ; folding the filled pa-| for the Norway cataracts, to the most delicate 





pers when about half-a-dozen are ready. We)little barb that can be hidden under a streak of 


are so persuaded that our readers could never | feather, to dance in the insidious character of 
believe how many packets this woman folds in|a fly on the surface of an English rivulet. We 
a day, that we will not say how many thou- | find here sail-hooks, too,—like very large but- 
sands they number. ‘That so many should go|ton-hooks. Without these the sail-maker could 
forth into the world from one house, is won-| not hold together the edges of the uncommonly 
derful enough; that one woman should put| heavy fabric he has to sew. 
them up for their journey, is more than any| The women and girls in this establishment 
readers, not needle-makers, could be expected|are rather more numerous than the men and 
to believe on the declaration of an anonymous | boys. ‘Their employer accounts for the supe- 
writer. riority of all in health, understanding, and 
Next, we come among boys and girls. One| morals, to the last generation, by citing the 
little boy is cutting out the printed labels, which | results of the Sunday schools of Redditch, and 
have had their figures neatly filled in by an|the good free-school there. He may be quite 
older lad. A third is spreading the cut labels | right: but there is something in the tone of the 
on a board smeared with paste. A girl is| intercourse between himself and everybody on 
putting them on the packets of needles. An-|his premises, which convinces a stranger that 
other is putting on the warranty ticket, in like| there is also somebody else to thank for the 
manner, Another is “ tucking ;” slipping one| improvement, which drives out all the stran- 
end of the needle paper into the other. 
is looking to the drying of the papers in the|needle-makers, For our own part, we must 
warm drying-closet, in the same room, where|say that a load has been removed from our 
they remain about two hours; and he and an-| mind—a burden of sorrow and commiseration 
other are tying up the papers into packets.|—by our visit to the Victoria Needle-works 
Finally, we return into the warehouse, and|at Redditch. 
see the piles of gay boxes, which are to be 
filled with an assortment of needles for pre- 
sents, or for foreign sale, These boxes are a 
branch of industry in themselves; with their 
portraits of the Queen and Prince, and their 
copies from popular pictures, such as Raff- 
aelle’s Madonna in the Chair. As a further} The farm, garden and grounds, have con- 
temptation, these pictures in the lids are so/|tinued to be the means of furnishing for the 
fitted as to be disengaged and hung up. They | male patients, an abundance of healthy occu- 
are probably to be seen on the walls of many | pation. The principal part of their labour has 
a log cabin in America, and chalet in Switzer. | been expended on the garden, and in the care 
land, and bungalow in India, and home of|and improvement of the grounds, which afford 
exiles in Siberia, It seems as if all the world|a kind of employment better adapted to their 
of needlewomen, of every clime, were supplied | strength, and one in which they are more 
by England. One man has gone from among | likely to become interested, than in the more 
4s to set up the business in the United States ; | laborious occupations of the farm. Yet in the 
but the Americans are not known yet to be| latter, at certain seasons, there are opportuni- 
making for themselves. In all directions, our | ties for them to employ themselves agreeably, 
hundredweights and tons of this delicate article} and there is scarcely a more pleasing sight 
are going forth. than is afforded by a party of ten or a dozen 
We should have liked to know what the|of the men engaged in the field during the sea- 
consumption of sail-makers’ needles is at home:|son of hay-making. The routine described in 
but this we could not learn. These formid-|last year’s report, by means of which all 
able affairs are separately forged, as their finer | classes of our patients, both male and female, 
companions once were. The flattening, and|in company with their attendants, were afford- 
guttering, and filing of the heads, is done on|ed the advantages of daily exercise and em- 
grooved anvils; and so is the hammering of | ployment in the open air, has been continued. 
the lower half into a three-sided surface. ‘The |The circular railroad on the lawn, with its car, 
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FRIENDY ASYLUM. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 
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lof our inmates. 


A lad| ger’s preconceptions of the wretchedness of 








rate of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour, 
furnishes a healthy mode of exercise, and one 
which is in great favour with nearly all classes 
Riding out in the carriage 
provided for the purpose, which during the 
year, unless prevented by stormy weather, has 
made its regular excursions twice daily, has 
provided both men and women with frequent 
opportunities for exercise out of doors, espe- 
cially needed during the winter, when walking 
to any distance may, for them, be considered 
as nearly impracticable. Mental occupation, 
within a few years past, has begun to be con- 
sidered a highly useful auxiliary in the treat- 
ment of the insane, and there can be but little 
doubt, that the introduction of lectures on lite- 
rary and scientific subjects, for the more edu- 
cated patients, and of schools for other classes, 
into Hospitals for the insane, is attended with 
highly beneficial results. More than a dozen 
years experience in this Institution, of the 
benefits which have been derived from the use 
of the Library, with its collection of stuffed 
birds and quadrupeds, and natural curiosities 
of different kinds, and from an annual course 
of lectures delivered during the winter, has 
convinced all concerned in its management, 
that these means could not be dispensed with 
without serious loss to our inmates. The lec- 
tures during the past winter have been on the 
following subjects: Chemical Affinity, Elec- 
tricity, Caloric, Oxygen, Hydrogen, and the 
Atmosphere. Lectures have also been deli- 
vered on the Heart, and Circulation of the 
Blood, and on the Eye, and Physiology of 
Vision. The apparatus belonging to the in- 
stitution, consisting of Pneumatic trough and 
gas holder, Air-pump and receivers, Electrical 
Machine and Battery, Leyden jars, insulating 
stool, retorts, flasks, crucibles, &c., is suffi- 
cient for illustrating some of the principles of 
Chemistry, in a manner adapted to the com- 
prehension of many of our patients, and ena- 
bles us to perform a variety of experiments 
which are interesting to all. Exhibitions with 
the Magic Lantern, of scenery, of dissolving 
views, and of the play of colours produced by 
the chromatrope—during the autumn and 
spring, form a part of our system for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of our patients. 
They are accompanied by a brief description 
of the views represented, and have afforded 
much gratification. The apparatus which we 
have for the purpose, is a very complete one, 
and has been procured at an expense of one 
hundred and forty dollars, part of which was 
contributed by a patient. 

Among the occurrences of special interest 
which have transpired during the year, has 
been the meeting of the Association of Super- 
intendents of American Institutions for the 
Insane. Organized in 1844, and composed of 
Physicians representing nearly all of these In- 
stitutions, it has since met annually ; many of 
the Institutions in the vicinity of its respective 
places of meeting, have been visited, and, 
among others situated in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia, it was our privilege to receive a 
very interesting visit from the members, dur- 
ing its last meeting. ‘The influence which this 
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Association is calculated to exert upon the 
public mind, as well as upon the Institutions 
represented in it, may be considered as highly 
advantageous, and its published sentiments on 
the various questions connected with the inter- 


ests of the Insane, are entitled to the serious | 


consideration of those public bodies, whose 
duty it may be to provide for the wants of this 
afflicted class. 

The period of convalescence may in some 
respects be considered as the most important 
portion of the residence of patients in a Hospi- 
tal. It is then that the feelings are most sus- 
ceptible to impressions either of pain or plea- 
sure, and that patients are occasionally 
awakened to higher aims than they have 
before been sensible of, and during its contin- 
vance originates and is strengthened that 
grateful consciousness of benefits received, 
which frequently attaches so strongly those 
who have been restored, to the place which 
has been the scene of their greatest suffering. 
It is therefore a matter of much importance, 
that at this time they should be surrounded by 
whatever is calculated to add to their rational 
enjoyment, to turn their thoughts into proper 
channels, and to strengthen it may be those 
feelings of attachment which have always 
been considered the most certain evidence of 
entire recovery. It is at this time that the 
various objects adapted to please a cultivated 
taste, are capable of exercising a highly salu- 
tary influence. A book, a picture, a flower- 
garden, well kept grounds, any of the details, 
in fact, which go to make up a well appointed 
Hospital, may each and all in their turn be the 
means of calling up some agreeable associa- 
tion, or of banishing some painful remembrance, 
and thus become important aids to the treat- 
ment during thissperiod. To the convales- 
cent the Library affords a pleasant retreat ; 
and the opportunities for social intercourse 
with the officers during meals, and atall hours 
for those who are likely to be benefited there- 
by, have been enjoyed as usual by the conva- 
lescent. Some of the more cultivated have 
thus felt less sensibly the privation of the com- 
forts of their own homes, and instances are 
not wanting in which the time for departure 
has been anticipated with manifest regret, and 
the satisfaction with which many of these 
revisit the Institution, and keep up a friendly 
intercourse with its officers, is an evidence of 
the kindly feelings which continue to be che- 
rished. 

To those friends of the Institution who have 
manifested their interest by donations of books 
for the Library, of specimens for the Cabinet, 
or of other objects designed for the entertain- 
ment of our patients, I would return my sincere 
thanks; and in entering on the duties of an- 
other year, would express the hope, that the 
blessing of Providence, which we gratefully 
acknowledge to have hitherto attended our ex- 
ertions in behalf of those committed to our 
care, may not be withheld in future, 


J. H. Wortuincton. 
Asylum, Third mo. Ist, 1852. 





Sponge.—The reefs at Key West abound 
in sponges, and about $50,000 worth is col- 
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lected and shipped yearly, paying from $40 
to $50 per month to each hand engaged. 
These sponges are cleansed, dried, packed, 
pressed, and shipped to New York, and then 
sold io the French, mostly, to make felt for 
hats. 

For ‘** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 285.) 


William Jackson attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Dublin, which closed on Fifth-day, the 
28th of Fourth month. ‘It ended to solid 
satisfaction.” On the evening of First-day, 
the 8th of Fifth month, he had a public meet- 
ing at Kilconner, to which he says, ** Came 
many papists. ‘The most encouragement from 
it to me was what was said by one of them to 
the Friend that walked with me after meeting 
to our lodgings. ‘Och Sally, how happy we 
should be, if we could hear a deal more of 
such as we have heard this afternoon, instead 
of hearing what we do hear.’ ” 

William was led to attend most of the meet- 
ings in Ireland twice, and some of them seve- 
ral times. Jane Watson was with him ata 
meeting at Edenderry, on a First-day morn- 
ing, and one at Rathangan at 5 o’clock the 
same afternoon. William says, “It was a 
satisfaction and strength to me to have her 
company, and the help of her spirit. She told 
me she was thankful that she had been at the 
meeting at Edenderry, to be a witness that the 
Truth had been once more told them, and the 
call renewed in order to awaken them. Whe- 
ther they will hear or forbear, the Lord will 
be clear, and his faithful servants will be clear 
also. That in the evening [at Rathangan], 
she said was the most solid public meeting she 
had ever known in that place.” 

After returning to Dublin, William went to 
Ballicane meeting. This he says, “I hope 
was to pretty good satisfaction. My labour 
was to the relief of my own mind at least. 
On Sixth-day, was at Wicklow meeting, which 
was poor enough. Went to Joseph Pim’s and 
slept, which made the third night I lodged 
there. In so doing, | am ready to think I 
missed it. I had had such hard work at 
Wicklow to get through my service in the 
meeting, and my mind relieved, and being in 
a very exercised spot, I gave way to get from 
it, to a place where it appeared pleasanter. 
The creature does not like suffering. 1 have 
been of the mind that had I settled down, and 
waited in patience under the exercise, | might 


have come away with more satisfaction of|live of the Gospel. 


mind. This is one of my hastes, and | note 
it for a caution to me in future.” 

William Jackson was now almost ready to 
leave Ireland, in which many trials and suf- 
ferings had been his portion. At Dublin, he 
says, “On First-day, attended the two meet- 
ings in course, in both of which I was opened 
in testimony amongst them, and in that in the 
afternoon was more enlarged than [ had been 
ever before at that place. It seemed like tak- 
ing leave of them, at least for the present ; and 
| don’t know but forever. Yet such is the 
state of Society here, that it is very hard to 


come ata clearance. My mind seems embar. 
rassed with exercise on account thereof, and 
no opening to be fully relieved. One has to 
suffer and to leave them in this suffering state. 
Yet I feel thankful in that I have been enabled 
to live and suffer, | hope, in measure with the 
suffering seed. I write this in regard to 
Friends throughout this kingdom, for | am 
hardly able to say where the best is, yet there 
is some, I hope, of the true seed here and 
there, throughout the whole. On_ leaving 
them I feel an increase of love to, and sympa. 
thy with them, and believe my way is not shut 
up by my travels amongst them; but that ifever 
it should be so ordered that my feet should be 
turned back to Ireland again, their minds would 
be as open to receive me, as though they had 
never seen me before. It is some consolation, 
that where we can do nothing for the Truth, 
to have done nothing against it, and not to 
have left the way shut up against ourselves, 
or any other servants that may have to come 
after us in the work of the ministry.” 

In one of his letters from Ireland, he thus 
speaks of the state of Society there: ‘ The 
cloven foot has been amongst Friends here,— 
has scattered and divided. Many are beguiled 
by his baits, and transformations, which have 
caused some to believe a lie, | fear. None 
have made any opposition to the ‘T'ruth, with 
me, either in public or private. One man 
jumped up and ran out of meeting while | was 
engaged in testimony. A Friend said of him 
afterwards, ‘ Silly man, if he had stayed and 
heard the matter through, he might have been 
better satisfied.’ I have to exercise patience, 
and to preach it to others. I can truly say, 1 
never felt stronger desires for my dear friends’ 
stability in righteousness, in my native land, 
than since being here, separated from them. 
That the younger generation may grow up in 
the fear of the Lord, and thereby be enabled 
to live in His presence, enjoy suitably the 
favours bestowed upon them, both spiritually 
and temporally, and finally die in his favour, 
is the breathing prayer of their well-wishing 
friend, William Jackson. 

‘1 visited Ballitore, the town where my 
father was born, and from which my grandifather 
moved in 1725,—the place where Job Scott 
died and was buried. Alas! it is become al- 
most a desolation. Friends have been so 
shattered, and their minds so scattered by the 
spirit that has set out to be wiser than our 
forefathers, that they cannot.receive the Truth 
so as to give place to it in their hearts, when 
it is preached unto them. It remains to bea 
truth, that they who preach the Gospel, shall 
It appears wonderful to 
me, on looking back, how | have got along this 
far, and none of these false brethren have ever 
showed their heads by any kind of objection, 
though many of them have been present where 
I have had very plain preaching. I have no 
cause to complain, but on the other hand to be 
grateful and humble, returning the praise to 
him to whom it belongs; who is for evermore 
worthy. For to the Lord belongs salvation 
and strength. 

“In a family sitting this evening, Mary 
Watson, of Waterford, mentioned for the en- 


\Couragement of some, that they should not give 
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out, but remember his gracious declaration, 
that ‘Though the mountains may depart and 
the hills be removed, (those whom we may have 
looked up to for help and had dependence 
upon,) yet my loving-kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
love be removed or my peace broken.’ It 
is cause of thankfulness that my strength and 
health hold out so well. I may say of some 
now on leaving Ireland, as Paul did of One- 
siphorus, * May the Lord show mercy to them 
in that they have oft refreshed me, and were 
not ashamed of my chain.’ 

“There is great talk of wars and rumours 
of wars, but it does not move me, or disquiet 
my mind in the least, believing that He who 
said unto his,‘ Be ye not troubled,’ presides 
over all. To be of the number of these, is the 
great point for all to obtain. 

“ The powers of the earth in this part of the 
world, appear like the troubled sea, into which 
a swift whirlwind has entered, and it cannot 
rest. I believe it will be well with all who 
have attained to that which they can repose 
their hearts in,—trusting in the Lord. | do 
cordially unite with thee in thy remarks, of 
doing the little that is for us to do, in order for 
that desirable relief, and peace of mind, that is 
only worth living for.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_ 


Selected. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


Beautiful rose! thou art to me 

An emblem of stainless purity, — 

Of those who, keeping their garments white 
Walk on through life with steps aright. 


Thy fragrance breathes of the fields above, 
Whose soil and air are faith and love; 

And where by the murmur of silver springs, 
The Cherubim fold their snow-white wings ;— 


Where those who were severed re-meet in joy, 
Which death can never again destroy ; 

Where scenes without, and where souls within, 
Are blanched from taint and touch of sin ;— 


Where speech is music, and breath is balm ; 
And broods an everlasting calm ; 

And flowers die not, as in worlds like this; 
And hope is swallowed in perfect bliss ;— 


Where all is peaceful for all is pure ; 

And all is lovely, and all endure ; 

And day is endless, and ever bright ; 

And “no more sea” is, and no more night ;— 


Where round the throne, in hues like thine, 
The raiments of the ransom’d shine ; 
And o'er each brow a halo glows 
Of glory, like the pure White Rose! 
Dera. 
————— 


Selected. 
“LOVEST THOU ME MORE THAN THESE?” 


I pray Thee, Lord, thou wilt restrain 
From all thy gifts, my bosom’s love, 

To cleanse my heart till nought remain 
But that which seeks its rest above. 


If I have been too prone to steal 

Delight from things in goodness sent— 
Or if my heart has dared to seal 

Its love on blessings only lent,— 


Then crush alike the selfish will 
That loves to feed on food like this, 
And blast each worthless object still 
That draws away from heavenly bliss. 













To her family she said, * Live in love, and 
the God of love and peace will be with you, 
and bless you. Bear trials patiently, there is 
much satisfaction in having done so, when we 
come to lie on a bed of sickness :—be conde- 
scending to others, and careful not to wound 
their feelings,—afier expressing your decided 
sentiment, press not your opinion unduly. 
Wait patiently, and | believe light will shine 
on your path, as it has has often done on 
mine, unworthy as | have been |” 


Selected. 
THE WALL-FLOWER. 


In the season of the tulip-cup 
When blossoms clothe the trees, 

How sweet to throw the lattice up 
And scent thee on the breeze ; 


The butterfly is then abroad, 
The bee is on the wing, 

And on the hawthorn by the road, 
The linnets sit and sing. 


Sweet wall-flower—sweet wall-flower, 


Thou conjureth up to me, 
Full many a soft and sunny hour 
Of childhood’s thoughtless glee ; 


When joy from out the daisies grew, 
In woodland pastures green, 

And summer skies were far more blue 
Than since they e’er have been. 


When autumn’s pensive voice is heard, 
Amid the yellow bowers, 

The robin is the regal bird, 
And thou the queen of flowers! 


He sings on the laburnum tree 
Amid the twilight dim, 

And Araby ne’er gave the breeze 
Such scents as thou to him. 


Rich is the pink, the lily gay, 
The rose is summer’s guest; 

Bland are thy charms when these decay ; 
Of flowers—first, last, and best! 


There may be gaudier on the bower, 
And statelier on the tree, 
But wall-flower—loved wall-flower, 
‘Thou art the flower to me. 
Devta. 
a 


From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
DEBORAH BARLOW, 


Deborah Barlow, of Alderley, Cheshire, an 
elder, widow of John Barlow, deceased Elev- 
enth month 19th, 1850, aged 68 years. 

With a tender religious interest for the pros- 
perity of the cause of ‘Truth, Deborah Barlow 
occupied the station of elder in the church. 
In 1838, whilst actively engaged in the duties 
of life, she was suddenly seized with paralysis ; 
and although she so far recovered as to be 
able to walk with assistance, yet, during the 
remainder of her life, her health was infirm 
and precarious. Her mind was preserved in 
much patience, and she evinced throughout 
that her hope and trust were in Christ Jesus 
her Lord and Saviour. 

She was often cheered by the visits of her 
friends, and had a lively interest in their best 
welfare, frequently imparting instruction to 
them by her own bright example of Christian 
virtue, ‘The loss of her endeared husband in 
1846, was a great shock to her enfeebled 
frame; but she bowed in humble submission 
to the Lord’s will, giving thanks unto Him 
whose everlasting arm she felt to be under- 
neath for her support. 

In 1850, when by a repetition of her com- 
plaint, she was deprived of the use of her 
limbs, she emphatically exclaimed, “Oh, my 
precious Saviour, | do love thee!” and noticing 
the concern of her friends, she spoke of her 
own reliance upon the Lord, observing, ‘ The 
event we must leave uato Him who doeth all 
things right.” 






appear to walk ‘ blameless,’ 








On its being remarked, that she had a glo- 
rious prospect before her, she sweetly rejoin- 


ed, ‘** Yes, to be clothed with the white robe of 


righteousness.” 
On the 2nd of Tenth month, she said, “ I 


desire to leave this as my dying testimony, 


that Truth remains unchanged, with it there 
is no shadow of turning. All glory, honour, 
and renown, be unto the Lord everlastingly !” 

Having learned the song of the redeemed 
in the school of Christ, she was prepared, as 
we consolingly believe, to join the ransomed 


of the Lord in eternally celebrating his praise. 


oe 


“* We cannot doubt but there are very many 
who are marked as high professors, and who 
who nevertheless 
know very little of the daily cross; such can 
look from their ‘strongholds,’ and wonder at 
the vanity of one or the levity of another—can 
marvel at the eagerness with which the young 


or the thoughtless pursue trifles, and pronounce 


them to be ‘things which perish with the 
using.’ Whilst alas! the only difference be- 
tween them is, that their pursuits and pleasures 
are different in their kind, though perhaps 
equally unsanctified. It will certainly signity 
nothing to us, that we seem to be out of the 
spirit and manners, and fashions of the world, 
if we dwell in carnal security, and ‘think our 
mountain stands strong.’ Are there not many 
of very goodly appearance, who are reckoned 
too of the household of faith, ‘ whose spirits 
are so fettered to sublunary things, that they 
do the work of the Lord deceitfully ? and their 
sluggishness in taking up and bearing their 
daily cross, betrays the want of that humility 
which is the pledge of true discipleship.’ 


lS 


From Piety Promoted, Part 3rd. 
THOMAS THOMPSON, 


Thomas Thompson, of Skipsea, was con- 
vinced of the truth of God, by that ancient and 
faithful minister of the Gospel of Christ, Wil- 
liam Dewsbury, in the Eighth month of the 
year 1652, and shortly afier had his mouth 
opened to declare the name of the Lord, and 
preach repentance to the people, and was pre- 
served in faithfulness to the Truth to the end 
of his days ; not turning his back from suffer- 
ings, but patiently endured reproach for 
Christ’s sake, spoiling of goods, with many 
years imprisonment. And when it pleased 
the Lord to visit him with the illness whereof 
he died, which began on the 26th day of the 
Sixth month, 1704, his heart was filled with 
the love of God, and he was enabled through 
the goodness of God, (though very weak in 
body,) to go to several meetings, in which the 
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Lord’s heavenly power did livingly attend | 
him. On the 6th day of the Seventh month, 
he was at the Monthly Meeting, which was 
held at Harpham, being the last public meet- 
ing he was at, where he bore a plain and pow- 
erful testimony to the ancient Truth, labouring | 
to encourage all Friends to be faithful to God, 
and to be diligent in the service of Truth, ac- 
cording to their several abilities, gifts, and 
endowments, that so an increase of the peace- 
able government of Christ might be witnessed, 
both in the particular and also in the general. 
He was indeed a laborious man in the work of 


glory, Oh! how glorious and excellent is the 
appearance of God, 
his tabernacle ;” and so he sung melodiously, 
| saying, “OQ! praises, praises, high praises and 
hallelujah, to the King of Sion, who reigns 
gloriously this day.” 
in a heavenly sense of the aboundings of the 
sweet life of the divine and living Word, which 
was with the Father in the beginning, mighti- 
ly overcame and melted the spirits of Friends. 


said, “ We must put off these mortal bodies ; 
but to them that fear the Lord, there is an im- 





the Gospel, having travelled in Truth’s ser- 
vice several times through Scotland, and in 
many places in this nation; and (as he said 
when upon a dying bed) for many years he 
had not slipped any opportunity of being ser- 
viceable. His testimony was plain, but pow- 
erful, sound and convincing, and severe against 
wickedness; but to the young and tender- 
hearted, he was very loving and affectionate, 
even as a nurse that cherisheth her children. 
On the 10th day of the said month in the year 
abovesaid, being the First-day of the week, 
several Friends visited him in his chamber, 
(he being then very weak,) to whom he de- 
clared of “ the loving-kindness of God, and of 
his tender dealings with his soul, from his 
youth to that day; and that he felt the Lord, 
who had been the guide of his youth, to be 
the staff of his old age, and exhorted Friends 
to faithfulness and confidence in God, that 
they shall depend upon the arm of his power, 
and providence forever.” 

On the 15th of the said month, several 
Friends being with him, he said, that he was 
content to live or die, as the Lord pleased, in 
whom he had peace, and that he was in no 
doubt concerning his salvation, but was satis- 
fied forever, and could say with Job, the Lord 
had granted him life and favour, and his visit- 
ation still preserved his spirit; the next day 
being the 14th, and the day of his departure 
out of this world, he spoke little in the fore- 
noon, being under much bodily weakness and 
pain at times, but about the 2nd or 3rd hour in 
the afternoon, in a heavenly melting manner, 
he said, ‘* The Lord is my portion and the lot 
of mine inheritance forever. I am not dis- 
mayed ;” and after a little time said, **I have 
peace with God 3”? and after a considerable 
pause said, “* Since the day the word of the 
Lord came unto me saying, as thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren, and if thou 
lovest me feed my lambs; I have spared no 
pains, neither in body nor spirit, neither am | 
conscious to myself of slipping any opportu- 
nity of being serviceable to Truth and Friends ; 
but have gone through what was before me 
with all willingness possible, and now I feel 
the love of God, and the returns of peace into 
my bosom ;” which words were spoken in so 
living a sense of God’s heavenly power, that 
it wonderfully broke and tendered Friends 
present. Another time, he said, “The Lord 
Jesus Christ has shed his precious blood for 
us, and laid down his life, and became sin for 


us, that we might be made the righteousness 


of God in him. Oh! this is love indeed!” 
Again he said, “‘ My heart is filled with the 
love of God. 


mortal one prepared.” 
cheerful and sensible to the very last, and 
spoke very cheerful to several neighbours that 
came to see him, About three quarters of an 
hour before his death, he spoke to one that 
had been under a convincement several years, 
but had not been faithful, exhorting him to re- 
pent and be faithful to what God had mani- 
fested to him, that so he might find mercy, 
with many more words which are not remem- 
bered, telling him, that “* he would find ita 
terrible thing to appear before an angry God :” 
and said that he spoke to him in love, and 
would have him take it so, and bid him re- 
member the words of a dying man, and so bid 
him farewell. Another time he said to Friends, 
“Ye are my witnesses, that I have not with- 
held from you the counsel and mind of God, 
and have laboured to provoke you to faithful- 
ness and diligence in his service, that so a 
crown of glory ye might receive at the hand 
of the Lord, which is laid up in store for all 
the righteous, and my conscience is clear in 
God's sight.” 
ing power and love of God, he often praised 
his holy and glorious name, and about the 7th 
hour, he passed away, like a lamb, into his 
Father’s bosom, without so much as either 
sigh or groan, and is at rest in the Lord for- 
evermore. 
year of his age, the 14th of the Sixth month, 
1704.—A labourer in the Gospel about fifty 
years. 
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top and laid it aside, and then applied a lighted 
taper to the opening in the top of the lamp, 
The result was a slight puff, scarcely audible, 
and no movement whatever, either of the lamp 
or the remaining fluid within it. A great 
many such experiments had been tried by Mr. 
Ennis with these three substances, camphene, 
burning-fluid, and alcohol, and in all cases the 
results had convinced him that the explosions 
are by no means dangerous, and that they 
have nothing to do with the many sad acci- 
dents we hear of from the careless use of 
burning-fluid. 

The real sources of danger may easily be 
avoided, if once they be pointed out, and then 
there can be little or no objection against the 
use of these really good articles—so far supe- 
rior to oil in cleanliness, handiness, and pleas. 
antness of light. ‘The only way that mischief 
can be done is by spilling the fluids in a burn- 
ing state over things that easily take fire ; and 
this spilling generally takes place in two ways, 
By suddenly shaking a glass lamp quite full 
of burning-fluid, then, unless the wicks be very 
tight in the tubes, the fluid will flow out at 
their tops and run down all on fire over the 
outside of the glass. Of course, the heat will 
crack the glass, and all the fluid within will 
flow out over surrounding objects in a devour- 
ing flame. This may happen in a person’s 
hand, from violent shaking while walking 
along ; and the garments of ladies being com- 
bustible, many lives have thus been lost. 
Every one who uses the burning-fluid should 
try his own lamps whenever they have new 
wicks, and see how much violent shaking they 
will bear. If you see the fluid coming rapidly 
out of the tubes in a stream of fire, blow it out 
quickly with your breath, and do not light it 
again, if much has come out, until it has been 
wiped off. 

The lecturer once was present when a young 
lady quickly took two lighted glass lamps 
from the mantelpiece and placed them on the 
tea-table. As the fluid gushed out and ran 
ignited down on the glass, she and the whole 
company started back, instantly expecting an 
explosion. He rushed up and blew them both 
out,and no harm was done. Again they were 
lighted, without having the fluid wiped off, and 
they required to be blown out instantly again. 
Had they not been so quickly blown out, the 
glass would have cracked, all the fluid within 
would have run flaming over the table-cloth, 
which, with the table, would soon have been 
on fire. The very plain remedy for all this is 
to put in the wicks tightly, and then try how 
much agitation the lamps will bear when full. 


The rays of his glory fill 


All which being spoken 


To a neighbour that came in to see him, he 











































He continued very 


And being filled with the liv- 


He departed this life, in the 73rd 





BUBRNING-FLUID. 


At Mr. Ennis’s Lecture, in Library Hall, 
he stated that very unfavourable and unjust 
views are entertained by many about the com- 
mon burning-fluid now much in use as fuel for 
lamps. Camphene is spirits of turpentine ; 
burning-fluid is a combination of alcohol and 
camphene ; phosgene gas, the brightest and 
best of these articles, differs from burning- 
fluid in having all the water taken out of the 





Oh! the excellency, Oh! the 


alcohol before mixture, and on this account it 
will combine with a much greater amount of 
camphene, The great error now in the com- 
munity is a supposition that it will explode 
dangerously. ‘The danger is not in any ex- 
plosion. A glass lamp was exhibited before 
the audience, which had been burning for more 
than three hours; the fluid was nearly out, 
and above the fluid, in the upper part of the 
lamp, was a mixture of the vapour of the fluid 
and the atmospheric air; the whole was con- 
siderably heated from the length of time it had 
been burning from two tubes. 


The lecturer 
extinguished the flame, unscrewed the metallic 


The other mode of camphene accidents is 


the sudden taking fire of the fluid in the lamp 
and can, when the fluid is replenished while 


the wicks are burning; the person holding 
them gets frightened, throws down both can 
and lamp, and the blazing liquid is spread 
around in every direction, setting fire to all 
combustibles within its reach. Such accidents 
may be avoided just as easily as not, simply 
by filling the lamps in the daytime. When 
any of these fluids are warm, by being an hour 
or two in a lighted lamp, their vapours, though 
invisible, rise thickly, and may take fire a foot 
or more from the lamp. 





—_ 























It is advisable for housekeepers to try expe- 
riments for themselves, so as to know famili- 
arly the nature of these fluids. This may be 
dune in the following ways:—Pour some of 
the burning-fluid in a small plate, or saucer, 
and with a match set it on fire, and see the 
mode of its burning. Also, unscrew the top 
of the lamp when lighted, remove the wicks, 
and with a match fire the fluid within. It may 
be easily blown out again before even a glass 
lamp will crack. ‘The agitation of a lighted 
lamp, when it has been recently filled, is an- 
other useful experiment.—Newark Sentinel. 


a 


Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To James ABELL. 


Ballitore, 19th of Third month, 1786. 
My dear James,— 

There are many clouds and many baptisms, 
there is water and there is fire. I apprehend 
this last is the dispensation under which thou 
hast lately been and perhaps now art, it is an 
hardening of the clay by direction of the great 
Potter, after it has been repeatedly softened 
and made pliable by the plastic hand! ’Tis 
not for me to inquire why we are made so, 
or how we are made so, but resignedly to sub- 
mit to become anything or nothing, as Infinite 
Wisdom shall appoint, that Wisdom which 
rules in the material world, which causes the 
showers to fall, and renews the face of the 
earth with vegetation ; that Wisdom also binds 
the sweet influences of nature, and locks all 
up in dreary frost, but in this, as well as in 
that, is his Almighty power and goodness ex- 
erted, who alone can uncreate, as well as 
create, and who has been pleased to deal mar- 
vellously with thee. Mayst thou be favoured 
with strength of inward and outward constitu- 
tion to bear the continued turnings of the Di- 
vine Hand, till it has thoroughly purified and 
refined thee, and made thee just that thing 
(let it be what it will) which the Lord would 
have thee to be. Only be thou pliant and 
submissive, behaving and quieting thyself as) 
a child that is weaned from the breast of con- 
solation, at which it has often been admitted 
to draw, and content to be fed with such food 
and at such seasons as is seen to be most 
convenient for it. [ want thee, my dear 
James, to be (what I never expect to be in 
any great degree) an upright, strong, and 
steady pillar in the house. Be of good cheer, 
notwithstanding the weakness and warping of} 
divers, and the numbers without weight, there 
is in many places a prospect of a good deal of 
good company for thee, a succession of hope- 
ful youth, whom [| wish to receive the law and 
the testimony from the Lawgiver himself ; so 
will they have it pure and undefiled ; for there 
is a danger of its having received some mix- 
ture, some heterogeneous taint, in passing 
through the hands of their predecessors. | 
lament that so little of a manifestly genuine, 
right birth in the line of public service has 
come forth of late amongst us. But perhaps 
the Lord of all power and true ability is about 
to take the work of reformation more immedi- 
ately into his own hands. Our forefathers 
were gathered very much by a blessing on in- 
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strumental labour. We hear now of societies 
collected in several untrodden places by the 
immediate operation of the Gospel of ‘T'ruth, 
begetting a living faith in the hearts of many, 
and disposing them to meet together, and wait 
for the renewal of its holy virtue to their minds. 
In your province, indeed, there seems to be 
something brought forth, which I heartily 
wish, if of Divine original, may grow, may 
flourish, and overspread the land. And there 
is no doubt, but as the creature is preserved in 
lowliness of heart with the eye single to the 
glory of God, they who apprehend themselves 
thus engaged, will be favoured from time to 
time, with a clear evidence of the nature of the 
ground on which they stand, and their wise- 
hearted brethren will also see where they are. 

I understand our dear friend Samuel Neale, 
has rather declined of late in health. 1 
hope his days will be mercifully lengthened 
out ; may he live to see, in a spiritual sense, 
his children’s children and peace upon Israel. 


R Ss. 


To M. Watson. 


Ballitore, 5th of Ninth month, 1786. 
My dear Friend,— 

I by no means forget that our epistolary in- 
tercourse stands at my door. I have thee ofien 
in my thoughts. 1 remember the very short 
space of time that I had with thee last under 
my roof, and that it was not quite to my satis- 
faction. 1 hardly ever think when thou leaves 
my house that I have entertained thee as | 
wished. I mean that I have not had a satiety 
of that communication with thee which does 
the spirit good. ‘Times and seasons not being 
in our control, personal interviews are some- 
times neither so pleasing nor profitable as 
visits which are reciprocally paid in spirit, 
when the bodies are absent from each other. 
Nevertheless, | have experienced a singular 
gratification in conversing with thee, and hope 
for a renewal of such opportunities. | know 
no better way for us, in order to answer the 
just Witness in all, than to lose our own wills 
in the unfathomable will of our Creator, which 
is indeed a great deep. Let us be resignedly 
and submissively content not only to be any- 
thing which he would have us to be, but also 
to be as nothing in the sight of ourselves and 
of others ; remembering that it is God which 
worketh in us, both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure, as saith the aposile, and pro- 
ceeds, ‘ That ye may be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God, without rebuke in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life.’ I find thou and my 
dear friend E. P., were companions at You- 
ghall, that season has been spoken well of ; 
may we be enabled, dear friend, to live in our 
respective solitary little dwellings, so feelingly 
retired, learning of the Husband at home, as 
that we may experience a growth in good, and 
in a capacity to do good: if we thus live and 
learn, diligently reading in the book of spiritual 
knowledge, we shall witness that ‘ Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge ;’ we shall know an im- 
provement in things appertaining tothe Divine 
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life. And particularly if any have been exer- 
cised in public labour in a religious line, if any 
have apprehended themselves influenced to 
speak in the sacred name, it would be well for 
such, as much as possible, (especially while 
yet in a growing, not full grown stiate,) to 
avoid mixing in company immediately after ; 
but rather hasten home, and there consult the 
‘Husband at home,’ whether he be pleased or 
not. It is an indubitable truth, that it is good to 
be faithful, and that wilful disobedience causes 
a long wilderness, but yet reverential fear, 
as well as love of their Master, is becoming in 
his servants, and there is a diffidence, as well 
as a confidence, which is acceptable to Him; 
the Searcher of hearts knows every secret 
thought that lodges there, and the latent springs 
of action, and repugnance to action in us, and 
we do not find that he disapproved of the con- 
duct of Gideon, when he repeatedly, though 
reverently and resignedly, requested proofs of 
his mission, 


R. Ss. 


SS 


* ¢ See thou tell no man,’ was the injunction 
given by the blessed Redeemer, to the leper 
whom He had cleansed. How inconsistent is 
this holy command with the disposition so 
often exhibited by the newly converted, to tell 
what has been done for them. We may re- 
member also how it was with the man whose 
eye-sight had been restored by the Divine 
anointing ; he talked much of the miracle that 
had been wrought for him, and of Him who 
had performed it; at the same time he had no 
correct impression of the holy Healer. * Whe- 
ther he be a sinner or not, | know not; one 
thing | know, whereas I was blind, now do | 
see.” And it was not until after he was cast 
out and rejected of the multitude with whom 
he had been conversing, that the blessed Mas- 
ter condescended to make Himself known to 
him as the Saviour and Redeemer of men, and 
furnish him with a capacity to fall down and 


| worship Him,” 


a 


Sleighing in Vermont.—The New York 
Post says, that the stages which arrived in 
Troy on Friday, the 7th inst., from Bellows 
Falls, Vt., came sixteen miles of the route on 
runners ; and it was the opinion of the driver 
that he should continue to do so at least two 
weeks longer.— Ledger. 


——__— 


“ How happy men were if they understood, 
There is no safety but in doing good.” 
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FIFTH MONTH 29, 1852. 











The subjoined article goes to show the rapid 
increase of the coloured people compared with 
the whites. If in the State of Maryland, which 
lies contiguous to Pennsylvania, where slavery 
is abhorred, there is such a disproportionate 
advance of the coloured population, it must be 
still greater where the facilities for absconding 
are less, the sales of slaves out of the cotton 
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growing States not as great as where there | had increased in the sixty years, 66,630 ; the 


is more difficulty in keeping them, and the pro- | slaves had diminished 12,668, 


fit of that kind of labour jess than further 
south. With all their efforts to keep down the 
number of freemen, it appears that Maryland 
has more liberated persons of colour than any 
other State in the Union. Pharaoh strove to 
prevent the increase of the Hebrew males, but 
the Lord devised the means to defeat his nefa- 
rious purposes ; and so He will to preserve the 
coloured race, and put to defiance the machi- 
nations of unprincipled men, to deprive them 
of their liberties. Let all who wish to leave 
the land of their nativity take their departure, 
yet this portion must fall far short of the an- 
nual increase of even the free blacks. Those 
who remain will be 4 burdensome stone to the 
dealers in human flesh. We were lately told 
of a person from the North, who, being in the 
South, was asked whether he was an aboli- 
tionist ? to which he replied in the affirmative ; 
and when he found his southern friend was 
about to show warmth, he added, that he 
would much rather take the place of the slave 
than that of the master, Finding the principle 
on which he desired the abolition of slavery, 
the master then depicted the fears with which 
the slaveholder was constantly assailed, so 
that he never retired to his bed without weap- 
ons to defend himself against any violence 
which might be offered by his slaves, A state 
of constant terror must be widely different 
from the enjoyment of “the peace of God 
which passeth all human understanding,” and 
by which he “ keeps the hearts and minds” of 
his children through Jesus Christ. How can 
we reconcile the two conditions in the same 
breast ? 


‘Coloured Population of Maryland.—We 
have received through the attention of Bolivar 
D. Danels, Esq., of the House of Delegates, a 
copy of the Report of the Committee on the 
Coloured Population of Maryland. The Com- 
mittee appear to have paid a commendable de- 
gree of attention to the subject referred to 
them, and their report presents some facts 
which, if not altogether new, have not been 
prominently brought forward for public con- 
sideration. Such are the following statistics 
of the free coloured population of the State: 


“There are more free coloured persons in 
Maryland than in any other State of the 
Union; the number, according to the census 
of 1850, being 74,723, In the city of Balti- 
more, there are 25,475. Anne Arundel con- 
tains 4,602, which is the largest number in 
any one county; the smallest number being in 
Allegany county, where there are 412. 

* At the first census of 1790, the entire free 
coloured population of Maryland was but 8043, 
and the white population 208,649. The pre- 
sent white population being 417,943, it will 
be observed that, while the free coloured popu- 
lalion has increased ninefold, the white popu- 
lation has only doubled, in the last sixty 
yea rs. 

“The entire coloured population, slave and 
free, of the State, in 1790, was 111,079, of 
which 102,034 were slaves. Tne entire col- 
oured population in 1850, was 164,445, of 
which 90,368 were slaves. The free coloured 





In 1810, the 
slaves numbered 111,502, which was the 
largest number ever held at one time in Mary- 
land. 

“From these figures it will be noted that 
the increase of the aggregate of the entire col- 
oured population, has been owing entirely to 
the increase of the free portion of it, which has 
been uninterruptedly going on at almost an 
uniform rate, while the slaves have decreased 
by 12,668 since the first census. 

“The Committeee remark with force on 
the anomalous consequences which must arise 
from the constant and large increase of the 
free coloured population of the State, and the 
results which must flow from the competition 
for labour which will arise between the whites 
and the free blacks, the commencement of 
which is already seen, in the fact that white 
men are now to be found in many occupations 
which a few years since were held by coloured 
persons exclusively. ‘In this inevitable strug- 
gle,’ the Committee say, ‘the weaker party 
must go to the wall, whenever the population 
becomes so dense as to reduce wages of labour 
to a minimum.’ 

** As the only means of relief in these cir- 
cumstances, and the only outlet for the super- 
abundant free coloured population, the Com- 
mittee look to the colonization cause, and to 
the general change of sentiment in relation to 
that cause, which is now manifesting itself 
among the coloured people. Reviewing the 
operations of the Maryland Colonization So- 
ciety, in connection with the appropriations 
received from the State Treasurer, the Com- 
mittee take the ground that the Society has 
accomplished as much as could have been 
justly anticipated from it. On this point, the 
report holds the following language: 

“*The Committee are satisfied with the 
prudence that has marked the expenditure of 
the funds of the State, and acknowledge that 
the advantages that have resulted from the 
employment of the agency of the State Socie- 
ty ; and having every reason to rely upon the 
same care and judgment for the future that 
have been exhibited in the past, they recom- 
mend the continuance of the State’s appropria- 
tion for the further period of ten years, unless 
the Legislature choose to repeal it in the 
meanwhile. 

“*The Committee deem it only proper to 
say, in this connection, that they do not look 
upon the number of emigrants that have been 
transported to Africa by the State Society, as 
by any means, the proper standard by which 
to estimate the success of Colonization. The 
true standard is the condition and capacity of 
the colony in view of the purposes for which 
it was established. Does it afford a safe and 
comfortable home, in a congenial climate, to 
which the free people of colour may emigrate, 
when circumstances shall make it their interest 
to do so presently, at the expense of the State 
and others—hereafier, as commerce grows up 
between the two countries, at their own ex- 
pense, as German and Irish emigrants now 
come to America? If this question can be 
satisfactorily answered, and the Committee 
believe that it cau be, the Society has done 


all that could be reasonably required of it, 
and has fulfilled, so far, the purpose of its 
existence.’ 

“The Committee, in conclusion, report a 
bill providing for the continuance of the State 
appropriation to the Colonization Society, 
which, in an amended form, has been passed 
by the House of Delegates.”—Baltimore 
American. 


The name of Philadelphia being connected 
with the following notice, naturally raises the 
thought whether it be right for a city where 
so much of S. Girard’s property has been ap- 
propriated for her benefit, to permit these 
fellow beings to be sold into bondage. Their 
liberty should have been secured to them by 
him ; if he has made no such provision, how 
can we be clear without making that provision 
urselves ? 


“‘ Girard’s Bequest to New Orleans.—The 
Mayor of New Orleans, in his late message, 
directs the attention of the corporation to the 
necessity of disposing of seventy-six slaves, 
part of a legacy bestowed upon the city of 
New Orleans, by Stephen Girard, of Philadel- 
phia, subject to an interest for a term of years, 
which has just expired.”"—D. News. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there, on 
Fourth-day, the 9th of Sixth month, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, meet the 
preceding evening, at half-past seven o’clock ; 
and the Visiting Committee attend at the 
School, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 5th of 
the month. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philad., Fifth mo. 29th, 1852. 






Diep, in this city, on the 17th inst., of pnimonary 
consumption, in the 44th year of her age, Mary D., 
wife of William Birdsall, late of the city of New York. 
Many Friends in this country, and some in Europe, 
will doubtless call this dear Friend to mind. Hospi- 
tality was a prominent trait in her character ; and es- 
pecially was she gratified when administering to the 
passing wants of those who, in the exercise of their gift, 
were called from their own habitations to minister to 
others of spiritual things.—She bore a tedious and 
protracted illness with patience, and unmurmuring 
submission to the Divine will. In the earlier part of 
her sickness, she was made deeply to feel that “ It is 
not by works of righteousness that we have done,” that 
the soul is made meet for admission into the company 
of “ The just made perfect ;” remarking to her hus- 
band, “On looking over my past life, since I have been 
confined to this sick bed, I find that all I have ever 
done has been prompted by selfishness ;—that I have 
accomplished nothing upon which I can look back 
and say, it is worthy to be remembered.” The close 
provings of this heart-searching season were evidently 
blessed to her ; and she has left to her bereaved friends 
ground for the confiding trust, that through the 
baptisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, and through 
“the blood of sprinkling which speaketh better things 
than that of Abel,” she has been permitted to exchange 
the trials of time, for those joys which are eternal, 
“ unspeakable, and full of glory.” 
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